THE PLACE OF WARFARE IN THE ECONOMIC 
CONCEPTIONS OF THE 16th-18th CENTURIES 


About a book recently published 


Introductive Note (Edg. M.). — Professor Rappard’s Preface. 
Edmond Silberner’s Conclusion. 


One week after the outbreak of the new Great War a work of the 
most enthralling interest was published — La Guerre dans la Pensée 
Economique du XVIth au XVIIIth siécle (1) — by Edmond Silberner. 
The period dealt with by the author is doubtless far remote from our 
own times, and it would be useless to attempt to trace precise simi- 
larities between the conceptions current in the course of these three 
centuries, and those which since the last War and down to to-day, 
have shaken the world. Not that M. Edmond Silberner has in any 
way endeavoured to do so. His book is one by a historian whose sole 
concern it is to place the facts he has studied — in this case, conceptions 
and systems — in their proper setting, and in that way, as far as may 
be possible, to describe them. But his analysis is so thorough, and 
the links between various conceptions are disclosed with so acute a 
discernment, that lessons can be drawn from his masterly historical 
retrospect which, even in our own time, may well serve as a guide, not 
merely to scientific research, more imperatively necessary than ever, 
but also to our anticipations of practical effort. So much M. William 
E. Rappard makes clear in his Preface dated March 1939, a Preface 
whose concluding lines more especially cannot, at the present moment, 
be perused without feelings of deep emotion. The Annals of Collective 
Economy, in seeking to give a comprehensive idea of the scope of the 
work itself, could not do better than by putting before its readers, 
i», extenso, this introduction by Professor Rappard, the Director of the 
Geneva University Institute for Advanced International Studies, who 
has been in a position to follow up the work throughout all its stages. 


(1) Librairie du Recueil Sirey, Paris — vi + 302 pp. S°. — Vol. VII of the 
series of Studies in the History of Economic Theory, published under the 
direction of M. M. Gaétan Pirou, Professor of the Faculty of Law, Paris. 
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Our readers will be glad that we thus reproduce it in its entirety, and 
we feel sure that perusal of it will induce many of them to consult the 
work itself, of which many parts constitute veritable revelations. 

In a Fore-Word of his own, M. Silberner writes — “ We have, in 
this work, reviewed economic literature in French, English, German 
and Italian. We should have liked to widen our research by consulting 
Spanish and Dutch writers, but have been deterred by linguistic diffi- 
culties. Let us hope that the subject may tempt some other author 
to fill in the gaps. It would be interesting to see how far any con- 
clusions drawn from Spanish and Dutch economic writings agreed with 
our own”. 

We are happy to re-echo this suggestion, and we share the hopes 
thus expressed by our Author. 

Here then, to begin with, is Professor Rappard’s Preface. 


Edg. M. 


The best historian is he whose work is inspired solely by desire to 
make known the past just as it all happened. But the most interesting 
historian is he whose narrative captivates his readers not imerely by 
its faithful recalling of some by-gone era, but also by the comparison 
that it invites with our contemporary period. 

If this be so, the work of M. Edmond Silberner, a young economist 
who already has made his mark with an excellent Doctorate Thesis 
dedicated to the Genevan economist, A.E. Cherbuliez, is one by a 
historian who is at once scrupulously accurate and exceedingly inte- 
resting. 

Whilst setting out to determine the place of warfare in the economic 
conceptions of the illiberal merchantry of the 16th and 17th centuries, 
and of the liberals of the 18th, M. Silberner enables us to known these 
people better than we did. Amongst the writers whose work he submits 
to his analysis, by reproducing judiciously-selected passages from their 
original texts, are a good number who in general have been overlooked. 
Even where their names may appear in a few specialist bibliographies, 
they are the kind of writers that have fallen into the unfortinate rut 
of only being quoted at second hand. 

But it is not merely by his erudition that M. Silberne; enriches 
our knowledge of these forerunners and founders of economic science. 
The particular standpoint at which he has placed himself for a study 
of their mentality has enabled us to grasp this all the better, by 
shedding what is undoubtedly a fresh light upon it. That is especially 
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the case as regards the illiberal merchantry. True, their economic 
doctrines are little more than corollaries to their political outlook. 
But their political outlook, a réflection of the preoccupations natural 
to the contemporaries of the birth and adolescence of the first-formed 
national unities, is dominated by the familiar spirit of war. 

The aim of illiberal merchantry was consolidation of the State. 
In the process of attaining that end, war was a weapon always valuable 
and sometimes indispensable. To begin with, external war was the 
best means of diverting attention from internal dissension. By means 
of external war, national unity was brought about, through the process 
of making the whole nation responsive to the will of its ruler. Again, 
by external war, it was sought to extend the national borders so as to 
include within them territories that were rich in raw materials or of 
value as markets. 

But, if the ruler had to look on warfare, offensive warfare as well 
as defensive, as a legitimate and normal instrument of his national 
policy, he had to organize his State in the light of that eventuality. 
Hence the necessity for striving at all costs to maintain a favourable 
commercial balance, so as to accumulate in time of peace the reserves 
of the precious metals destined to serve as war-chests. Hence, again, 
the necessity for the nation to be as far as possible self-supporting, in 
order to elude the economic pressure of hostile foreigners. From these 
twin necessities, financial and autarchic, issued all the entire policy 
of restrictions and prohibitions, of encouragements and of subsidies, 
of which the mere name of illiberal merchantry suffices to remind us. 

These illiberal merchants, intent upon consolidating the structure 
of the State and enhancing its prestige, far more than concerned with 
the enrichment of its subjects, were thus and of necessity bellicose. 
. War, far from being an evil thing, was, for some of them, a thing good 
in itself. For others it was a condition of political power, which, in 
their eyes, was the supreme asset. The gulf between these “ mer- 
cantilists ” and their physiocratic and liberal critics of the 18th century 
was marked by radical and irreconciliable differences. Nor is it 
surprising that these antagonistic schools should have advocated con- 
flicting policies, for the ends to which their efforts were directed were 
in no way similar. In the one case, the aim, as we have seen, was the 
might of the State, whilst the means of attainment were regulation 
and restriction of individual liberty, with warfare. In the other, the 
aim was the enriching of the nations, the greatest good for the greatest 
number, and the means of attainment were emancipation, collaboration, 
and peace. War, which appeared to the first-named as an essential, 
necessary, beneficent and glorious institution, was looked upon by the 
latter as an incidental annoyance, that possibly could be avoided. 
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The lines of thought here roughly sketched are clearly defined, 
most carefully worked out, and illustrated by a wealth of quotation, 
in the work of M. Silberner. The picture he has drawn has the 
appearance of a diptych with striking contrasts. By an attentive 
contemplation of its two panels one cannot but arrive at a better 
understanding of the evolution of economic doctrines. The apparent 
contradictions in these latter are, indeed, far better explained by the 
diversity between the tasks that the rival schools set for themselves, 
than by any assumption of an inequality in the mental capacities of 
their respective representatives. 

The conclusions to be drawn from the research undertaken by 
M. Silberner are so impressive that one is almost tempted to see in his 
work an attempt at systematic demonstration rather than a mere 
historical exposition. That, however, would be to wrong him, for, 
far from sacrificing to any spirit of system, or of distorting the con- 
ceptions of the various writers so as to force them to conform to the 
framework that he himself traced out, M. Silberner handles with abso- 
lute impartiality and even with especial punctiliousness, the case of 
those dissentient writers whose works may appear to conflict with his 
own general deductions. 

In this M, Silberner shows himself to be a fair-minded historian. 
Anything that his work may possibly lose thereby in elegance or in 
affording pleasure to the average reader, is made up by the persuasive 
force it must exercise on the specialist. 


But what above all else makes this work so interesting, so pas- 
sionately interesting, even for the average reader, is, that without any 
semblance of striving, and without overloading his historical exposition 
with digressions or allusions foreign to his subject, the author has, as 
if in despite himself, accomplished a work of topical significance. 

How, indeed, can we, in this terrible third decennary of the 20th 
century, contemplate without poignant consciousness of their vivid 
actuality the persistently parallel courses, all through the 16th, 17th 
and 18th centuries, of, on the one hand, economic nationalism and the 
call to war, and, on the other, liberalism with its panegyrics in praise 
of peace ! How can we fail to be struck by the fact that then as now 
it was the States whose national unification was of recent date who 
showed themselves the most ardent in pursuit of dynamic militancy 
and of autarchic economy ! 

If our experiences in recent years enable us to grasp, better than 
could our predecessors, the lessons of historical merchantry with its 
worship of gold, its nationalistic leanings, its exaltation of the State, 
{ts totalitarian love of interference, its demographical ambitions, its 
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aversion to foreigners, and its menacing bellicosity, such lessons are 
more instructive for us than ever thay could have been for them. 

Will our generation know how to profit by these lessons ? Can it 
for much longer indulge in the economic methods of merchantry, without 
outbreak of that warfare that alone explains and justifies them ? Or 
will it, in time to ensure its own salvation, come to understand that no 
improvements in military technique will suffice to enable it to affront 
the test of armed conflict with the degree of relative impunity enjoyed 
by its ancestors between the 16th and 18th centuries ? Will contem- 
porary merchantry, frequently imposed by dictatorial ambitions, end 
by plunging us into war, or will the love of peace, manifested by all 
peoples that remain at liberty so to do, lead us back to a greater measure 
of freedom in international relations ? 

Such are the questions that must occur to the minds of all readers 
of M. Silberner’s book. Indeed, by no means the least merit of this 
study of intellectual history between the 16th and 18th centuries lies 
in the fact that it enables us to focus more exactly the tragic realities 
of the 2oth. 

Willam E. RAPPARD. 
Geneva, March, 25th. 1939. 


And here is the text of the Conclusion :— 


We have endeavoured, in this study, to determine the importance 
of the war-factor in the economic conceptions of the period between the 
close of the sixteenth century and the close of the eighteenth. Th> 
division of the study into two parts corresponds to the two main 
currents that appear in the history of economic doctrines relative to 
warfare : bellicose mercantilism and peaceful liberalism. 

The bellicose tendency predominated down to the commencement 
of the eighteenth century. Its principal spokesmen were, in France, 
Bodin, Montchrétien, Richelieu, Vauban, Boisguillebert and Dutot ; in 
England, Raleigh, Digges, Bacon, Mun Child, Davenant, Decker and 
Postlethwayt ; in Italy, Botero ; and lastly, in Germany, Hoérnigk and 
Schroder. 

Though the doctrine of bellicose mercantilism predominated in the 
seventeenth century, it was not alone in the field. Already, even then, 
a few forerunners were clearing a way towards pacific liberalism, Such 
men were Crucé and Sully in France ; Hobbes, Locke, Petty, Coke, 
Burton and North in England. 

It was not, however, until about the middle of the eighteeth century 
that pacific liberalism began to prevail in economic policy. Thus it 
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was more than a century and a half — if we take the writings of Bodin 
and Botero as a starting-point — before it gained the better of the 
opposing doctrines. 

Bellicism was an essential feature of mercantilism, a comple- 
mentary manifestation of nationalism. Mercantilism was based upon 
a conviction of the incompatibility of national economic interests. In 
the view of the mercantilists, a nation could only enrich and strengthen 
itself at the expense of others. Starting from this theoretical conception, 
it needed only a step to bring about the adoption of an international 
economic policy founded on violence. This step, as we have seen, was 
in fact taken by the mercantilists, who were ali, though in varying 
degrees, partisans of a bellicose policy. 

The whole of the mercantilist doctrine was impregnated with the 
warlike spirit. The precious metals, to whose accumulation so much 
importance was attached, were looked upon as an element in political 
power indispensable for conquest. It was for external commerce to 
make this policy possible, by attracting a flow of the precious metals 
towards countries that possessed no mines of their own. The autarchy 
at which the mercantilists aimed was no more than the economic expres- 
sion of the aggressive tendencies of their doctrine. Their xenophobia, 
raised to the highest possible pitch, was a powerful weapon of propa- 
ganda, intended to keep people’s minds at the boiling-point of anti- 
pathy for the foreigner. 


By autarchy, the mercantilists did not simply mean rendering their 
country economically independent of international markets. ‘They did 
not aspire to the creation of “ the closed commercial State ”, as for- 
mulated by the German philosopher Fichte. According to them, the 
economic emancipation of the State should make possible, or should 
facilitate, external conquests. When pursued simultaneously by more 
than one Power, the mercantilist policy could not but involve war. 

One of the essential features of mercantilism was the subordination 
of economics to politics. The end in view was not an economic one. 
Its ultimate object was not the material prosperity of the nation, but 
the political supremacy of the State. The mercantilists had no idea 
of enriching the State in order to increase the well-being of the subjects 
of the State. They strove to make it richer, which, in their view, 
meant more powerful, than the rest. 


Bellicism, as a feature of mercantilism, was not peculiar to any 
one country. W: find it in the French and English peoples, as well 
as in the Germans and the Italians. It was, however, more marked 
in the case of the unified nations aspiring to hegemony, such as France 
and England. On the other hand, it is clear that in cases where 
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national unity had not yet been brought about, mercantilist bellicism 
could muster only a quite limited number of advocates. 

One important factor strengthened the bellicism of the mercan- 
tilists : fear of civil strife. It is to be noted that, in the mercantilist 
era, international dissensions were even more damaging to the national 
economy than were external conflicts. When seeking a means of 
prevention of civil war, the mercantilists could light upon none more 
effective than foreign war. Sometimes, even, they were prone to look 
on foreign war as a diversion providentially arranged. 

The outspokenness of the mercantilists will strike the reader. 
They were in no wise ashamed of their bellicosity. The felt no need 
for concealment of their real aims. In this respect, it is extremely 
edifying to read Bodin’s Republique, or Montchrétien’s Traicté de 
VOéconomie politique, to name but two examples. It was only towards 
the middle of the eighteenth century, when the reaction against mer- 
cantilism had already set in, that the mercantilists began to experience 
some embarrassment in setting forth their bellicism. This was 
especially true in the case of Postlethwayt, and also, to a certain 
extent, in the case of Dutot. 


The whole of mercantilism was dominated and ruled by the war- 
factor. One may say, without exaggeration, that its representatives 
were haunted by it. Whatever might be the economic question they 
had in mind, their approach to it, and their solution of it, were dictated 
by reasoning that we may say was of the strategic order. It is impos- 
sible to conceive mercantilism without the warlike spirit. As we have 
already remarked, mercantilism was born of warfare and succumbed 
in warfare. 

Turning to liberalism, this was born of a diametrically opposite 
general philosophy. The war-factor appears only exceptionally in this 
system. In contradistinction to the mercantilists, the liberal idea of 
the world was a world at peace. They reckoned peaceful cohabitation 
of peoples as a possibility. In their eyes, international concord was 
perfectly realizable, for economic cooperation between the peoples was 
to the advantage of them all. So, the liberal economic policy was one 
based upon the possibility of peace. It even aimed at consolidating 
peace. Only to provide for the contingency of defensive warfare did 
it admit certain exceptional measures that, in principle, were opposed 
to the fundamental notions of free trading. 

Liberal economic policy is not subordinated to political ends. It 
aims at ensuring for the individual the utmont possible material well- 
being. It is only incidentally and as a secondary consideration that it 
also aims, by this means, at increasing the national strength. Thus, 
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whillst there is no absolute contradiction between mercantilists and 
liberals in regard to the aims they lay down for themselves, there is 
a reversal of the order of their immediate objectives. For the latter, 
the liberals, the well-being of the individual is the ultimate goal, for 
the former,, the mercantilists, it is the might of the State. In serving 
the interests of this might, mercantilism does not shrink from sub- 
jecting the nation to privations that often endure over long periods. 

“ Economic nationalism differs from liberalism, not in the way that 
nationalism differs from internationalism, but as politics differ from 
economics ”. (Rappard, 1938, p. 402). 

It is a peculiar fact that all projects of peace, formulated by 
economists, have been formulated by partisans of free trade. Amongst 
such projects the oldest and the most noteworthy is due to the pen of 
Eméric Crucé, a true forerunner of modern liberalism. Sully, as a 
statesman, was far from being a free-trader. However, in his Grand 
Dessein, he drew his inspiration from the principles of free-trade. The 
best-known peace plan, that of the Abbé Saint-Pierre (Projet de Paix 
Perpétuelle), is also based on the idea of commercial liberty and eco- 
nomic collaboration ‘between peoples. So, too, with Bellers, known to 
us especially as a harbinger of socialism, though there was nothing 
particularly socialistic about his plans for peace. 


Let us note, too, in this connection, that the attitudes of the 
earliest socialistic “ Utopians ” towards the question of warfare were 
in no way uniform. More was deeply attached to peace, though we 
can find a few warlike passages in his Utopia. On the other hand, 
Campanella came out as a bellicist. Meslier, though opposed to bel- 
licism, gives so little consideration to universal peace that it is hard 
to say what his conception really was. 

The conceptions of the eclectic economists as regards warfare vary 
as between one writer and another. They are not so intimately linked 
with a theoretical general basis, with an economic system, as are the 
ideas of the liberals. Hovering between mercantilism and liberalism, 
they are opposed to mercantilist bellicism, but lack the profound 
pacifist vearning of the liberals. 

All the same, their ideas do approximate to those of the liberals. 
Belesbat stresses the pre-eminence of economic factors in arined 
conflicts and so indicates the importance of political economy in the 
solution of problems of war. Genovesi and Justi are opposed to wars 
of aggression and prefer peaceful enrichment to warlike exploits. For- 
bonnais feels that he is “a citizen of the world ”, which is evidence 
of a complete change from the old outlook. And Steuart does not. 
exclude the possibility of a general peace between the nations. 
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Economic pacifism has found its most prominent exponents in 
France and in England. In France were the physiocrate: Quesnay and 
his disciples, Mirabeau (subsequent to his conversion to the doctrine of 
the Economists), Dupont de Nemours, Mercier de la Riviére, Baudeau 
and Le Trosne. They deduced the pacifist principles of their doctrine 
from the natural order. According to them, it was enough to cling to 
that order, to “ leave things alone and let things slide ”, for the world 
to know true prosperity in a permanent peace. Not to violate the laws 
discovered by the head of their particular school was sufficient to 
ensure the happiness of all humanity. In this respect, the physiocrats 
showed they were far greater doctrinaires than the English liberals. 
True, Quesnay and his following could only conceive the possibility 
of enduring peace on the condition that all Rulers accepted their 
system, in its entirety. 

Physiocracy was able to win over to its pacifism even the opponents 
of its economic conceptions proper, and also a few independent thinkers 
who declined to accept the whole of Quesnay’s doctrine. Its “ allies ”, 
such as Raynal, Condillac and Condorcet, carried on with the broad 
outline of the pacifist teaching of the physiocrats. 


The influence of physiocracy was not confined to France. It 
exerted much effect on Iselin and Herrenschwand in Switzerland, on 
Schlettwein in Germany, and on some of the most illustrious Italian 
economists : Beccaria, Filangieri and Ortes. In this way physiocracy 
contributed in spreading the notion of economic and political peace 
between nations, over all the Continent. 

Whilst all of them insisting upon the economic solidarity of the 
nations, the physiocrats were, in principle, hostile to any international 
organisation of peace. It seemed to them a superfluous thing. All 
that the nations had to do, to ensure universal peace, was to conform 
to natural laws. That is why we never find any French physiocrat 
formulating a peace plan. If Mirabeau did so, it was previous to his 
conversion to physiocracy. As to Schlettwein’s plan, which anyhow 
was for the “ sect ” an alien creation, this was elaborated at a moment 
when physiocracy had already passed the peak point of its evolution. 

At the end of the seventeenth century, the English liberals came 
out as protagonists of a pacifist conception of international economic 
relations. After North and Vanderlint, Hume fought hard against 
the “commercial jealousy ”, whose excesses inevitably led to armed 
strife between peoples. Of them all, perhaps it was Tucker who most 
largely contributed to the destruction of mercantilist bellicism. 

Adam Smith paid great attention to the question of warfare. 
Pointing out how the economic interests of nations harmonized, he 
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held that it was not the true commercial spirit, but only the spirit 
of monopoly, that was responsible for most of the so-called commer- 
cial wars. A pacifist conception of the world is instinct in the immortal 
work of this celebrated Scotsman. Bentham drew upon it when he 
penned his own plan for permanent peace. Kant also seems to have 
gone to the Wealth of Nations for some of the ingredients of his 
design for perpetual peace. 

Towards the close of the eighteenth century, the idea of peace 
predominated without a doubt in economic doctrine. The liberals and 
the pacifists of the succeeding centuries will dip deeply, though it 
may be sometimes without their being aware of it, into this vast 
spiritual heritage. 


